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From the A. S Standard. 
Jonathan Walker. 


T mentioned the arrival of this long-suffering man 
Jast week. He sailed on the Sunday after his arrival 
for Harwich, where he now doubtless is, once more 
restored to his wife and children, almost as one risen 
‘from the dead, His sufferings, during his imprison- 
ment, have been extre:ne; more so, far, than Sas been 
‘known even to his family and friends, though some 
of the latter had suspected them, and supposed truly 
that therr existence was voluntarily concealed by him, 
jest useless pain should be caused at home. ‘When 
he was first captured, he was soill with fever, as to 
be utterly incapable of moving, and in this condition 
he was thrown into prison; fortunate even in that, for 
‘the people were so exasperated agaiust him, that they 
sought his life, and were intimidated only by the firm 
‘ness and courage wf the Sheriff, who was determined 
to defend him at every hazard. The prison into 
which he was thrown was without furniture. Even 
‘a bed was denied him. Unable to sit or stand, the 
only resting place allowed him was the hard floor. 
Twenty pounds of éroa cham were bouad upon his 
limbs—a_ useless burden, for he could not, if be 
would, have escaped. ‘I'he fond that was given him 
he could not eat; aod thus ‘his tormentors came near 
“cheating themselves of a longer revenge, by kuling 
the poor man speedily by theircruel inhumanity. lt 
was not Ull the unassisted sirength of big iron consti- 
tution had conquered the fever, that his condition 
wasatallchanged, by making a bed with his own 
hands, from such materials as be could procure, and 
‘by secret means purchasing foed with a little money, 
which, not their cupidity, but their carelessness had 
spared, 

[He remained in irons ull his first trial. The par- 

ticulars of that are already known, 4t was then 
that he was branded, set in the public stocks, and be- 
smeared with rotten egya. I remember tha: the Sun 
of this city, the basest pro slavery print of the many 
at the North, that so love to lie in behalf of their ty- 
ran: Southern masters, seid, when the news arrived. 
of the branding of ‘Yalker, that this was a merely 
Hominal punishment, hardly buraing the ski, 41 did 
not doubt he led, o ae ard he Nd © 
Por Toh , ras 
ed letters of angoch acd a bualf or two saches long, 
are those branded characters, SS. He calle them 
ihe coat of armsof the United States. Abominable 
and wicked ae this outrage was, i! was done doubt- 
less with some misgivings. The hard conscience of 
slavebolding law, could sot but have been pressed 
upon somewhat, by the moral weight of mere human- 
aly outside of, and above it. 1 will not believe that 
allthe peoplo in Penscacola could hold such punish- 
ment a righteous eve. The brand had to be made 
Yor the occasion, and it was nu easy task to get one 
made. ‘The first blacksmith who was applied to, in- 
digoantly refused to do such work. “Brands,” he 
said, “he could make, for castle and hogs, but not for 
nen.” But they got one made at last. The shop oi 
the blacksmith just named, wes near the place of ex 
ecution, and they asked to heat the iron in his forge, 
bat even this too be denied to the Government of tae 
United States, thinking perhaps that there could be 
but one fit forge—a very hot one it theologians speak 
truth—where the right heat for such a purpose could 
be foun’, Bat the Government ran with the brand 
to some other forge, and more compliant blacksauth, 
ead it was heated. The hot iron hissed ay it eat into 
the flesh of Jonathan Walker the deep mark which 
he willcarry tothe prave. Will the North remember 
those raised characters which the Union bas burnt 
into a Northern bund? [tis a fit “signed and sealed,” 
of the bond of our vassalaye; and that the deed 
might be more complete, the chosen signer was 8 
Northern man. He isthe United States Marshal for 
the district, and bis name 1s Ebenezer Dorr. He is 
a native of the Sinte of Maine, perhaps of Kennebec, 
as he has a brother there, of the firm of Dorr & 
Severance, Publishers of the Kennebec Journal -- 
This Mr. Severance, by the bye, is, if Lam not mistak- 
en, a whig member of Congress, and in these con- 
necting links is a new and not uninteresting solution 
of the everrecurring problem, of “What has the 
North to do with Slavery?” At the bidding of the 
Slave power, in aterritory of the United States, a 
native of Maine presses hard upon the captive hand 
of a native of Massachusetts, the hot branding-iron 
ull it hisses and splutters in the quivering and curling 
flesh, and warm blood! Oh! “Guortovs Uxton!” 
The powers that watched the drawing of the bund 
sixty years ayo, must have flown back to ther own 
place shrieking with joy at tnis consummation, “sign- 
ed and sealed!” signed and sealed?!” It needs 
their fostering care nv louger. 

It will be remembered that Walker was pelted with 
rotten eggs while in the stocks, and that the enly cry 
of shame! was from a littl bov. The offender 
against good order was, however, arrested, and was 
afterward tried, but in another county. He was found 
guilty, and condemned to pay the sum of siz and a 
quarter cents! 

lo May, Capt. Walker wae tried under the second 
batch of indictments, for “stealing” three slaves. — 
There had been a revulsion of public feeling ia his 
favor, and although he was found guilty, the penalty 
under each indictment, was only $5 for each of the 
slaves. Thisand the costs of court were immedi- 
alely paid from the money which, | mentioned a f+w 
weeks ago, wus advanced by his friend, Capi. Small, 
of Harwich. He was then set at liberty,afier a 





| felt justified in the act he did, and said openly, while 


time he was heavily ironed. 

Jonathan Walker isan Abolitionist. Such he has 
always avowed himeelf to be at the South. He 
pleaded “aot guilty” to the charges against him on 
his trial, because assisting a human being to escape 
trom bondage, ke did not hold to be stealing. He 


in jail, tbat he would do the same again ander the 
same Circumstances. He is preparing a work for 
the prers which will give a succinct history of the 
whole transaction, We havein Frederick Douglass’ 
book, life on a Southern plantation; a fitting compan- 
ton to tt will be a year ot @ freeman’s life in a South- 
ern prison. 

Hard ag his lot, and ceftain as their vengeance has 
been, there are still some mitigating circumstances, 
The conduct of individuals deserves to be mentioned 
with warm praise, would not their safety be thereby 
compromised. Should this ever meet their eyes, they 
may be sure that many a heart blesses them. Good- 
ness and humanity may net be spoken of aloud, lest 
punishment tollow, But for treachery and duplicity, 
we have ao such lear, ag but few only in such a case 
will even condemn it. ‘Thomas M. Blunt, the coun- 
sel whom the Committee sent to Walker's aid, waa 
within fifteen miles of Pensacola when the trial took 
place. He afterward called upon Walker with some 
paltry excuse, but said nothing of the $700 which 
had been paid him. ‘There could not be a mere ag 
gravating case of betrayed trust,and no commeut up- 
ou itis necessary. 1s the Emancipator satisfied ? 

Many will ask, perhaps, as I did, what became of 
the slaves? ‘They were returned to their tasters. 
One of them was afterward imprisoned on a charge 
of theft, acd fearing the dreadful punishment with 
which the vengeance of his master would visit him, 
ard perhaps desperate with lust hope, he nearly sev- 
ered his head from bis body, and cut out his entrails, 
that he enght atleast be sure of liberty in death. 

In closing, 1 would make another appeal to the 
frends every where to raise a couple of huadred dol- 
lars, necessary to remunerate Capt. Small for the 
money advaoced for his friend. 


He cannot afford,|! 


keys on one of the trunks and retired to my chair. 
At this, the jailor peremptorily told the to unlock my 
trunks, which I did, leaving the lics down, ‘They 
then inquired if | had letters in my trunks; I an- 
swered in the allizmative, and told them which trunk 
they were in. { was requested to openit. But an- 
¢wered that it was not locked. ‘They however did 
fot seem satisfied and I raised the lids. But even 
this Was not enough, and they asked me to take out 
évery thing in them. This, however, 1 left for them 
Pan I pointed outto them my letter box, at the 
game time questioning their authority to examine its 
Gontents. Several however surrounded it, and began 
perusing the letters with a greediness truly amusing. 
The search continued fora longtime. Every box 
s opened, and every scrip of paper, however 
, ll, carefully examined by all who chose to read 
hem. 
' All this was done, without even hinting to me the 
object of the search. When the trunks were exhaus- 
fed, and the contents scattered over the room, not hav- 
ing found any thing [as they said] to serve their pur- 
pose, they next inquired, if these were all the papers 
io my possession? Being answered. they were “not 
@ hundredth part of them,” they requested the key of 
my room, whichI gave them. They devoted some 
time to the examination of papers in my room—had 
fnished—and were abdut leaving, after an unsuccess 
ful search, as | was informed, when Mrs. Glass enter 
ed, and placed in the hands of the Rev. Mr. Coons, 
Methodist Minister, some papers which the common- 
wealth attempted to introduce on my trial; but which 
at my request, were examined by the Court, who ex- 
cluded them pronduucing that they had ‘‘no bearing 
on the case.” 
Before noon; Israc! was brought back from the barn 
and placed in the dungeon; and his persecutors, eager, 
to tell their success, rushed up stairs, saying, “Well, 
we've got it out of him! Rather than die, he at last 
tome out and told it. We knew he would, And 
ow Miss Webster, Israel says 80 and so, and if your 
tement should correspond with his, you will save 
el’s life, and yourself from sixty years in the 








and should not be allowed, to bear the burden aloue. 
The $700 paid to Blunt would have more than paid 
a!l expenses, but that being lost, the batance must be 
bad from some quarter. Will those of our friends 
whoare “blessed in their basket and their store,)” re- 
member this?—G. - 2 


Extract from Miss Webster’s Narrative. 


The reviling, swearing, end threats coatinued ; 
mingled with heavy blows, and the cries, and groans, 
and prayers of the vicum I sdvanced coolly, but 
resolutely to the window; and felt that | was facing 
an enemy onthe field of battle. O, the horrors of 
that moment! Poor Israel, (the hackman,) was 
kneeling on the pavement pleading for his life. He 
wag on old man, a true and faithful servant, an hum- 
ble Christian, and had spent his life in unrequited 
toil; aud now they told him he must die, unlesa he 
would admit that he himself had carried off the 
slaves. He begged for his life. Again and again he 
protested bis innocences aad in the most touching ap- 
peals, culled on heaven to witness the injustice of his 
punishment. ; 

He was ordered with a loud voice to take off his 
shirt; and with every breath, almost this order was 
repeated; and each time accompanied with a violent 
lash over hishead or fece with a cowhide. Sull he 
dared not take off his shirt. Poor man! He knew 
too well his skin would come off next. At length his 
master, standing by, seeing the relentless tyranny, 
and high toned fury of the whipper, seemed slightly 
moved; and speaking in a moderate toue, said “why, 
then don’t you take off your shirt.” At this he in- 
stantly obeyed, and the regular whipping com 
menced. 

I resolved tocount the blows, knowing that the ex- 
tent of the law, did not exceed the infliction of thirty- 
nine lashes, even if the man were actually guilty of 
the crime alleged against him. The whipper said, 
the boy must have lied to him; adding that it was im- 
possible for the slaves to escape without assistance; 
at the same time declaring with a solemn oath, that 
unless Israel would tell the truth and admit carrying 
off said negroes, at least the boy Lewis, he would tear 
his body in pieces and scatter it over the pavement. 
Israel begged fur mercy; sometimes crying aloud :o 
be delivered from the torturing lash; at others, his 
power of utterance seemed gone; and stifled sobs, 
aloce were heard. But enough. The reality mocks 
my feeble effort to describe, and my heart recoils and 
sickens at the recollection. 

None but eye witnesses to these deeds of darkness 
can realize the depth of cold blooded oppression. — 
With purpose fixed, I gazed in gilence on the specta- 
cle before me. My heart wasriven, but my cheek 





was dry. Thie was no time for tears. Fifty lashes 
scored the old man’s back; and all was darkaess—I 
saw no more. My trembling limbs refused their 
weight, and I should have sunk to the floor; but rais- 
ing my hands | grasped the iron bars and kept from 
falling. This motion drew the attention of seme be- 
low, andthey hastily cried out, “Stop! Stop!! Miss 
Webster is looking on! Take him out of sight! 
Take him'o the barn.” 

The order was obeyed and all was once more quiet. 
The jailer [Mr. Thomas B. Mcgown] now entered— 
angrily closed the wiodow, and withdrew without 
speaking. Presently a crowd of gen:leman came in, 
bringing with them my trunks, which they reques:ed 
me to open. 1 proffered them the keys, which they 
refused. No oae among them appeared willing to 













nitentiary! There is ao hope for Fairbank, but, 
one wishes to imprison you. Neither do we wish 
ow to stand a trial. [t is in your power to clear your- 

. You can co soas easily as you can turo your 
andi over; and then you will not be kept here an 
, but thedoors will be opened, and you restored 

school: Weare vour friends, and unless you | 
take our advice, there is no escape from sixty or 
eighty years in the penitentiary.” 

Filled with disgust and indignation, I responded, 
“Gentleman, your threats and your promises, are 
alike unheeded. Though I smile with contempt on 
your proffered friendship, think not that these things 
move me. You have lacerated that old man’s back, 
tll he is ready to say yesor no, to suit your pleas- 
ure. And I wish you distinctly to understand, that 
whatever assertion he may make,{ shall neither ac- 
mit or deny. Thank Godlam not a slave. I ask 
no pity. All I want, is the extreme justice of the 
law. And sooner will I suffer all the tortures of the 
inquisition, than degrade myself by asking mercy at 
your hands.” 





Ministers, Hounns, AND Runaway Necrots.— 
The Home Missionary of the Alabama Association 
writing tothe Alabama Baptist, on the subject of min 
isterial support, attribuies the unwillingness of the 
people to support their preachers, in part to the teach- 
ing of the anti-miesionary ministers, And he repre 
sente one of these riding through the county with a 
train of about twenty hounds, aod with a brace of 
pistols, and a Bowie knife projecting out of his pock- 
et, showing a haodle which would make e biudgeon, 
a8 his informant told him, “large enough to kili the 
d——I, and thus fully armed and equipped, he makes 
his excursions, hunting runaway negroes! !” 

The Missionary of the Alabama Association goes 
on to say:—* While it may be right and proper that 
some one should keep such dogs, and follow such a 
vocation, we think it does not fitly become the am- 
bassadors of Christ. Let the churches then awake 
tothe subject of Ministerial ” 

Think of this. The Alabama Association sup- 
ports a Missionary who concedes that hounds ought 
to be kept, and men employed for the purpose of 
bunting runaway negroes. {1 is wrong for a minister 
to do it, because it is not his vocation, and the church- 
esoughtto support him so that he may not need it. 
I know not which most to be actonished at, the anti- 
missionary preacher who himself aves such work, 
or the missionary who admits the propriety of the 
vocation in others than professional ministers. “O 
shame! where is thy blush?!”—-Christian Politician. 


A Quvaxer Emnassy.—Many of our readers are 
aware that there hag been a severe discussion, and 
finally, a separation, in the Indiana yearly meeting 
of Friends, on account of Slavery and Abolition. A 
number of important members became quite zealous 
in favor of Abolition, while most of the official lead- 
ers were opposed to the movement. The division 
has created great anxiety among Friends, aod partic- 
ularly amotg those of the Yearly Meeting; 
for, being themselves prominent and active Abolition- 
ists, it could not but be grievous to see the ecclesiasti- 
cal power of the society in this country employed to 
putdowo what they were so earnestly laboring to 
advance. And,on the other hand, they were reluc- 
tant to countenance what seemed to be a breach of 
religious order by the Abolition seceders. 





men to the United States, for the purpose of at once 
endeavoring to heal the division in Indiana, vad of 
stiring up the minds of the body of Friends in this 
country to more direct and active effurts ia the cause 
of emancipation. 

Among the persons selected for this important mis- 
sion, are Josiah Foster, formerly Clerk of the Yearly 
Meetiny, William Foster, who was in this country 
twenty years ago, and who procurred the preparation 
of Jucge Stroud’s book on the law of slavery, and 
George Stacy, the present Clerk of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. These gentlemen are among the most eminent 
of the Society, and are all acting members of great 
weight in the London Anti Slavety Committee.— 
They have great weight with the leading states:nen ot 
Englane, and this they preserve under all administra- 
tions, by their perfect sincerity and devotion.— Bos. 
ton Chronicle. 


Amrrican Stavery.—A_ correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, writing from Richmond, in the 
course of a long letter, much of which 1s devoted to 
making apologies for slave holders, has the following : 

“One of the worst features of the whole slave 
system, isthe hiring of females to open,prostitution ; 
this isdone, and that, too, in the religious cities of 
Richmond and Norfolk.” 


— 


A Bectston.—Some boys were indicted jn Rush 
county, Indiana, not long since, for disturbing an 
abolition meeting, where a man named [Jul] wag to 
makeaspeech, The jury acquitted them, on the 
ground thatan abolition meeting Was Not ah. wful as. 
semblage, peaceably assembled tor @ lawful purpose. 








O¢-The Cincinnati Gazette of August 21st, con- 
tains the following statements respecting the excite- 
ment in Lexington. We anxiously await further in- 
telligence: — 


Cassius M. Clay---The Excitement at 
Lexington. 


The Senior Editor of the Louisville Journal writes 
from Lexiagton under date of the 15th, as follows: 
During the whole forenoon of to-day the popular 
a ee ee ich : 
the WOM iig, : wa wes” 
of the True American. Clay in anticipation of suct 
at attempt, made his will, armed himself, and sent to 
his office (being too sick to sit up for any great length 
of time) a bed to be occupied by him during the day. 
At3P. M. I went tothe Court-house and found it 
full. Beverly Hicks wasin the chair. Mr. Waters, 
in behalf of the committee, reported C, M. Clay's 
letter, and offered a long preamble and resolution 
which were read by T. F. Marshall and unanimous- 
ly adopted. The preamble was a warm rejoinder to 
Clay’s handbill. ‘The resolution wag that a mass 
meeting of the citizens of Lexington and Favette be 
held at the Court house, on Monday next, at 11 o’cl’k, 
A. M., for the adoption of such measures as may be 
deemed expedient. ‘The adjournment was quiet. 
The meeting of Monday will be tremendous.-- 
What it will do I am of course unable to sey. It may 
postpone ultimate action, but I think the almost uni- 
versal impression is that :t will resolve itself into a 
committee for the redress of grievances and demolish 
the “True American” office, though every body un- 
derstands that the editor will have to be killed first, 
and that heis somewhat difficult to kill. 
This is a most lamentable state of affairs, What 
effect the killing of C. M. Clay will have in the free 
States; in exasperating the Abolitionists and swelling 
their numbers, vou can judge as wellas!. A friend 
will give you an account of the doings of Monday. 
Youre, P. 
The Journal commenting on this letter says: 
We cannot but hope that, notwithstanding the in- 
tense excitement which prevails, enough sober rea- 
son and Common sense may be found to gave this time- 
hunored Commonwealth from the disgrace of mob-vi- 
olence. Persecution never yet succeeded in its ef- 
forts to annihilate opinions; onthe contrary, the his- 
tory of mankind is full of instances proving that 
opinions never thrive so well and never produce such 
abundant fruits as when opposed by the tyranic pow- 
er of kings, churches,and mobs. We sincerely hope 
that the lessons of the past will not be lost on our 
fellow-citizens of Lexington, and the meeting to be 
held this morning may resolve that it 1s inexpedient,st 
least, to resort to mob-law to put down what the law 
of the land sanctions, namely, freedom of press and 
speech. ‘The law which secures to every slavehold- 
er his property in bis slaves is regarded by him as aa- 
cred; but it is not more sacred than that law which 
gives to every man the right to utter and publish anv 
p he pl in telation to slavery. The law 
is the only safeguard of slavery, and siave-holdere 
should not, by their example encourage others to 
trample on it. 
In the evening impression of the Journal, contain 
ing news up to Monday moraing, we find the follow 
ing: 
Cassius M. Clay has issued aucther handbill caleu 
lated toallay excit t. tt defi his 
clearly in regatd to pation and indicates a dis 
position on the part of Mr. Clay to discuss the mat- 
ter in future with due temperance. A compromise 
has no doubt been made, and a very acceptable one 
to the mobecrats. 
The Louisville Democrat of Monday says:—A 
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This matter has been three or four years under ag- 
itation, Atlength ihe |oodon Yearly Meetung have 


friend at Lexington enclosed us, yesterday, another 
haoduill from Mr. C. M Clay, dated on Saturday, 


“eUR, - 





1. 


« —_—" 


a. 


giving an online of his plan of emaneip viva 


Tighter yield a principle. 


“ple, the constitutional liberty of my State, that [ make 


‘cation of the paper, one of my most violent oppo 


Tins 
tandbill conciudes as follows: 

“We have thus, in a very rambling end feeble, un- 
erti,tactory snaaner, given something of an outlive 
of ihe plan which we had iatended to present. It 
may be that my paper has not been conducted im the 
most pacific manner, but 13 there not cause for mutual 
reproach between myself and the public in which | 
am placed? And those Who new denounce ine,should 
remeber that my paper was denounced evea 10 AaG- 
vance, in the full avowal of all the icendiary pur 
pose which my enemies now affect toimpule to Me. 
fam willing toteake warning from friends or enemies 
for the future conduct of my paper, and wile | am 
ready to restrict myself in the latitude of discussion 
ot the question, I never will voluntarily abandoa @ 


Cc. M. CLAY. 


Tree American—Exrra. 7) 
Lexincron, August 15, 1845.4 


‘To a Just People. 


‘T deem it «ine to myeelf aad the cause of the peo- 


a few brief explanations before the enemies of all 
these proceed to extremity, that they may be left 
without excuse in the estimation of all just men. I 
learned a few momenta before’s o'clock, ‘that a public 
meeting was to be holden at that hour in the Court 
House, to take measures for the suppreesion of the 
publication of the “True American.” 

lamediately, as unwell as { was, IT proceeded to 
the Court House to vindicate, as | shall ever be ready 
io do, the principles and:policy maintained in that pa- 
per. I found about twenty individuals, including 
some two or three personal friends who followed me 
in, I knew them all to be political and three-fourths 
of them violent personal enemics. [| saw but one 
so called-Whig, and he has been ever since the publi- 


vents. 1 will give the names of these men hereafter 
to the public. 

Two speakers proposed to dissolve the moeting, and 
Capt. Hanry Johnson, a cotton planter, declared that 
although he was ever ready to act boldly upon this 
subject, he would not then, nor hereafier, take any 
action in regard to the True American, unless the 
Whig party also came up and incurred the samo re- 
sponsibility. ‘Thomas F. Marshall said that he had 
regarded itas a public, not a private meeting, and 
that he conceived that the public dissatisfaction and 
excitement were based upon the editorial published 


I stand fur the six hundred thousand free white cu 
zens of my vative Sate, allegiance to which, and her} 
interests, concentered by all republican principles in 
the mojority of her people, 1 cannot lay down my 
arms. ‘Tomy children, and friends wherever found, | 
if I] know myself, itshall never be said, at least of 
one citizen of Kentucky, that he preferred life, to 
hoaor and duty to hie country. 





C. M. CLAY. | 
Thursday, Aug. 14, 1845. 


Since writing the above handbill, T have received | 
the following letter from the hands of ‘I'nos. H. Wa- 
ters,on my sick bed, at my owao house. 





ed, have been appointed a committee upon the pari, 
of a number of the respectable citizene of the city of | 
Lexington, to:correspund with you, under the follow. | 
ing resolution: i 


to wait upon Cassius M. Clay, editor of the *'True | 
American,” and request bim io discontinue the pub- | 
lication of his paper called the “Trae American,” as | 
its further continuance, in our judgment, is dangerous | 
to the peace of our community, and to the safety of 


our homes and families. 


In pursuance of the above, we hereby request you 
to discontinue your paper, sad would seek to impress 
upon you the importance of your acquiescence. Your 
paper is agitating and exciiing our community to aa 
extent of which you can ecarcely be aware. We do} 
not approach you-in the form of a threat. But wo; 
owe it-to you to stale, that in our judgment, your own 
safety, as weil ag the repose and and peace of the com 
munity, are involved in your answer, We await 
your reply in the hope that your good sense and re- 
gard for the reasonable wishes of a commoanity in 
which you have many connections and friends, will 
induce you promptly to comply with our request. We 
are instructed to report your answer to a meeting, to- 
morrow evening, at 3 o'clock, and will expect it by two 
o’clock, P. M., of to-morrow. 

B. W. DUDLEY, 


Respecifully, &c, 
THO. HU. WATERS, 
JOHN W. HUNT. 


To which | have made the following reply, which 
was delivered to day, at the hour appointed: 


Sirs:~-l receivec through the hands of Mr. Thom- 
as H. Waters, one of your committes, siace candle- 
light, your extraordinary letter. 

1 h as two of the committee and myself are 





by me in the last “American,” where 4 spoke of the 
consequences of the disregard of the principles of 
justice by the leading men of ‘he Nation, and anoth- 
er person remarkod that dissatisfaction was also found-, 
-ed upon the opiaton set forth by the leader in the Jaat 
paper. Here several persons contenced that it was 
® private meeting, upon which I started to leave the 
Flouge, explaining to Mr. Marshall in passing, that a 
construction had been put upon my article which it 
never entered my head“ ~~ “= t_-gengyble 
maa who will res. vo» .. kbows the 
circumstances in which {am placed, having regard 
to common sense, the effectuation of my own pur- 
poses or the eafety of myself and relatives, that | 
could never intend to give it. 

{t will be perceived by the reader of that article, 
that the whole piece alludes to National policy, and 
the loss of a high sense of justice in the administra- 





tion of our National affairs, resulting from the toflu- 
ences of Nugro Siavery upoo the National action, 
even to the habitual violation of the Constitution; and 


1 further meant to convey the idea, in my elliptical 


manner, that in a country like ours, where suffrage is 
universal, and standing armies impossible, that those 
men who ere drawing substance and power from the 
existence and extension of Slavery, at the expense 
of the interests of the great masses of the legal vo- 
ters of this Union, who are now and have been sac- 
rificed atthe shrine of Slavery; that these ten, the 
White millions (having no allusion whatever to the 
Blacks of the South,) would in the course of time, 
when that poverty preseed upon them which Slavery 
had been most instrumental in causing, follow the 
example of their plunderers, and in turn plunder 
them. ‘Such wes the case in “France when the Gp- 
pressed rose upoa the Oppressor, and spared ncither 
property, life or sex.” 

As to the Blacks, we have ever held in our printed 
arguments, and in our secret opinion, that the slaves, 
while the Union lasts, are utterly impotent for any 
very extensive mischief, oven in the Cotton countries, 
aod! regard the idea of ineurrection in Kentucky, 
-where there arenbout six Whites to one Black, as 
ridiculous, and only used by the elaveholders asa 
bug-a-boo, to maintain the ascendancy of thoir power 
in the State; and even if an insurrection should take 
place, | feel myself as much bound, as any citizon 10 
the State, to shoulder my musket to suppress it, and 
in the discharge of my duty J am not willing to ad- 
mit thatany person is more ready. With regard to 
tho leader of the same paper, | said in the beginning 
that I sotended to allow full freedom of discussion 
upon the subject of slavery, and I said for several 
weeks, at the head of my editorial columns, under my 
own signature, that I intended to allow under the edi- 
torial head also, great latitude of opinion, without 
comment. 

Differing as I did in somo important points from the 


writer of thisarticle, whod repeat is a large Slave- 


holder, | intended to give my individual views on the 
same subject, inmy very next number, which when 
given will put my enemies under the necessity of de- 


-nounetng. when they denounce me, the immortal 


Washington, « name sacred to the lovers of liberty of 
all time and.piace. J had not expected in the abun- 
dance of my charity, that the most failen men would 
have taken advantage of my helpless condition, aris- 
ing from a leng and .paioful illness, to sacr‘fice me 
when even in health stood almost one man against 
n thousand. { tell these men, however, that they 
much mistake ther man, and that if they do succeed 
in-accomplishing their purposes, aud seal their trr- 


umph with my bloed, that their banners of Victory | 


shall wave over a violated Constitution, the grave of | 


Liberty, and the impious defiance of the laws of God, | 


and the moral gensant mankind 
If 1 stud im defence only of my own right, | 
mught be deterred trom the unequal contest; bat when 


not upon speaking terms, and when I add to this the 
fact that you have taken occasion to address me a note 
of this character, whea [| am on a bed of sickness of 
more than a month's standing, from wiicu « uave on- 
ly ventured at intervals to ride out and write a few 
paragraphs, which caused a relapse, I think that the 
American people will agree with me, that your office 
is a base and dishonorable one, more particularly when | 
they reflect (hat you bave had more than two moni 

while 4 was in health to accomplish the same purpess. 

[ say io reply to your assertion that you are # com- 
mittee appuinted by a respectable portion of the cum- 
munity, that 1 canno; be true. 

Traitors to the laws and constitution cannot be dee- 
med respectable by any but assassins, pirates and 
highway robbers. 

Your meeting ig one unknown to the laws and con- 
stitution of my country; il was secret in ite proceed- 
ings, its purposes, its epirit, and its action, like its 
mode of existence, are wholly unknown to and in di- 
rect violation of every known principle of honor, re- 
ligion or government, held sacred by the civilized 
world, { treat them with the buraing contempt of a| 
brave heartaod a loyal citizyn. I deny ther power 
and defy their action, 

It muy be true that these men are excited as you 
say, whose interest itis to prey upon the excitement 
and distresses of the couniry. What tyrant ever fail- 
ed to be excited when his unjust powet was about to. 
be teken from his hands? But | deny, utterly deny, 
and call for proof, that there is any just ground for this | 
agitation. 

In every case of violence by the blacks since the 
publication of my paper, it has been proven, and will 
again be proven by my representatives, if my life 
should fail to be spared, that there has been special 
cauees for their action independent of, and having no 
relation to the Zrue American or its doctrines. 

Your advice with regard to my personal safety ie 
worthy of the source whence it emanated, and meets 
with the same contempt from me which the purposes 
of your mission excite. ‘Go tell vour secret conclave 
of cowardly assassins that C.M. Clay knows his 
rights, and how to defend them. 

©. M. CLAY. 











| 


Lexington, August 15, 1845. 


Kentuckians: You see this attempt of these ty- 
rauts, worse than the thirty despots who lorded it 
uver the once free Athens, now to enslave you. Men 
who regard law—men who regard all their liberties 
as not to be sacrificed to a single pecuniary interest, 
to say the least, of doubtful value—lovers of justice 
—enemies of blood—laborers of all claeses—you for 
whom I have sacrificed so much, where will you be 
found when this battle between Liberty and Slavery 











is to be fought? Ucannot, 1 will not, 1 dare not ques- 
tion on which side you will be found. If you stand 
by me like men, our country shall yet be free; but if 
you falter now, | perish with less regret when I re 
member that the people of my native State, of whom 
I have been so proud, and whom | have loved s» 
much, are already slaves. 
Cc. M. CLAY. 


Lexington, August 15, 1845. 


Lewis W. Paine, formerly of Fall River, in this 
state, and during four months past a teacher in Geor- 
gis, is now a prisoner in Georgia. He 





Thomaston, 
is accused of having aided a fellow-man in escaping 
from vondage. 
He was put under $5000 bonds, which failing to 
Procure, he was imprisoned, and is to have his trial 
on the 13:h of August. His wife was advised to leave 


, Publication office to Saem, Corvmpraxa Co., whence | ty which was born in the midst of excitement 
Lewington, August 14,1845. our next number will be issued, Our removal may | rocked in the cradle of agitation,—-which owes 1s 
Casstus M.Ciax, Esq. :--Sir: We, the undersiga- | cause two or three days delay inthe publication of birth to the upheaving of the spirit of hberty, ure 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed | —no Liberator, Standard, or Herald and Philanthopist. ‘the world. 


THE BUGLE. 
~NEW-LISBON, AUGUST 29, 1845. _ 





SS | Leather Breeches is coming,” eculd moke che an. 


godly prieetg quoke in their shoes. ‘They wee rot 
afraid to enquire what is truth, aod fuliy te invest- 
‘ — st vans "| gate all questions presented to their miuls. They 
“1 love agitation when there is cause for it—tne alarm. | Opposed all forms of spiritual despotism, and pracue 


bell which startles the inhabitants of a city, saves them 


from being burned in their beds.”— Edmund Burke. cally assertedthe right of every soul to speak the 


truth as given him by God, 





They were faithful in 
their rebuke of sin, and were not less plain in their 
Subscribers, Corresponden:s and Exchanges wiil | Speech than io their appatei. Butelas, how bas the 


please take notice, that we are about removing our! tine gold become dim! The membere of that Socie- 


Removal. | 


and 


7a ne ein tera ed ng sl sin 
Siuseake on in ees jin thequies” and to shut out from their sight and 
ange papers hearing the agitation which Truth is protucing in 

Instead of being, as were their ancestors, 
ls eel condi %s Ge =n Pes) the foes of spiritual despotism, they ars forging fer- 
, : F papers, please see ters for the human soul, and striving to quench the 
if our neme ison their books; if they are unwilling | spirit. 
to exchange will they please send us one number with: | ines, 
“Decline” written upon it. 
Be careful to direct to Salem, Columbiana Co. for 
are filieen or twenty other Salem post-towns in from their meeting houses, which expu'ston has ocenr- 
. we to our knowledge in more than cone instance. ‘Phra 
ee ae “keeping in the quiet’? as practically iaught by 

The Society of Friends. | Friends in the present dav, savers very much of that 

We are not among those who regard a schism in a, spirit of ge!fishness manifested by the eavilliog law. 
religivus body, as an event necessarily to be deplored; ; yer when he asked “Who is my neighbor?” 


Will those Editors whom we have invited to excha» 


The man or woman who spenks in their meet- 
must speak, aot according to the dictates of con- 
| scrence, but according to the rales and regulations of 
| Society, or else run the msk of being foreitly ejected 


If one 
but on the contrary, we believe it is often an evidence | »f their own members wore enslaved, insead of the 
of returoing health ead vigor, and we regard the com- | miltions of their brethren who wear the chains, therr 
motion which generally precedes it, as essential to; course of action would be the very opposite of what 
purification. It is the tendency of power to corrupt; ! it now is, ‘Their testimony agains: “ising with the 
and we have accordingly found, that in all ages of | world” also purtakes cf a sellish character. If they 
the world, the organizations in which it has been ves | Were consis'ent, we would honor them for it, however 
ted—civil and religious—have become more or less | much mistaken we would judge them to be. But 


\ 


corrupt and tyrapnical. And in proportion to their they are very inconsistent. They use far more care 
power, other things being equal, has always been jt keep their members from joining Anti Slavery, 
their corruptiun. It mattered not what form they as | ‘Temperance, and other benevolent associations, bv 
sumed, or by what name they were known; it mut: | which they could qake the world better and happier 
cered not whether that power was concentered in one, than itis, than they do to prevent their noting with 
or diffused through a Council of Ten, the develope | Political parties, Railrond corporntions, Bankin 
ment of the principle was ever the same. The Popes | companies, und Mercantile, and Maonfacturing firms. 
the Conference, the Assembly, the Association, and | In the ene case, a growth in ebristiar, principle 18 pro. 


the Yearly Meeting, are but different names for dif. | moted, while in the other the love of Mamown is 


ferent manifestations of the same principle, acting | greatly strengthened. 


We have frequenily heard the 


through the medium of Bulle, Resolutions, and Ad-| ‘Dear Yeuth” cautioned against the former, but very 


vices. Probably all of the organizations whose va- 
tious heads we have just menticned, were pure, or | 
comparatively 69, when they were first eoniiehed. | 
but asthey became corrupted by the acquirement of | 
power, tyranny end persecution were the result. 

The page of history ‘bears record of those who 
might with a considerable degree of truth have been 
called the “Holy Fathers’? of the early Catholic 
Charch. Tho zeal and devotedness of Wesley and 
his-co-laborers, their self-denyving and God like spirit, 
stand as testimonies of the purity of eerly Metho 
dism. ‘Luther,and others, who aided in uprearing 
the Presbyterian Church, we are told had their eve 
single to the glory of God, andthe good of their fel- 
low men. Roger Williams and his Baptist followers, 
were hunted and persecuted for the Truth’s sake, end | 
were made pure in the fiery furnace of afflictiou.—— | 
The early Quakers were “a peculiar people, zealous | 
in good works,” going cheerfully tothe prison and | 
the gallows, rather than violate their impressions of 
duty. All of these ecclesiastical bodies were the 
result of discussion, contention for the Truth’s sake, 
and schism, and all of them have departed very far 
from the standard which they first set up. None of 
them make higher profession than does the Society of 
Friends, and none are more inconsisient in ther ac. 
tion, 

The Society of Friends as it was, is very diferent 
from the Society of Friends as iris. This degeneracy 
is not unfrequently alluded to by their speakers in the 
gallery, and lamentations are uttered that it is so; yet 
we doubt whether it will not be considered out of 
place for us to re-affirm that which we bave heard the 
older members of the society assert. We shall not 
here speak particularly of the tenacious adherence of 
its members to forms afterahe spirit bas departed, of 
their love of wealth end Quaker splendor, of their 
longing for the good opinion of the world, of their 
aversion to mix with it in works of benevolence, and 
their avidity to join it ia matters of pecuniary interest 
to themselves, of their disposition to glorify their 
fathers that they may build up a reputation on the 
deeds of their ancestors, claiming a moral nobility by 
virtue of their desceat. The object of this article is, 
to request the attention of our readers to a brief con- 
sideration of some of the points we have enomerated. 

The Quaker of olden time was not afraid of a good 
healthy agitation; ‘the quiet” that he lived in, was the 
quiet of spirit which is ever attendant upon the con. 
sciousnoss of duties well performed, but the world 
around him, and in which he moved and mingled was 
tossed with tempestuous agitation lashed into moun- 
tain waves by the outpouring of the teuth he uttered. 
These staunch old Friends were real agitators.— 
George Fox used toeay,that a good Quaker would 











the state, and is now in Massachusetts.— Worcester 
Gazette, 


shake the country for ten miles round; and when he 
wes scen going toward a “steeple house,” the ery of 


rarely, if ever, against the Jatter, 

In the early days of the anti-slavery enterprise ining, 
land, some -" *h- ~*~ alne npomoters of the cause 
were tobe sound amousg the members of the Suciery 


jof Friends; and it was said by Ciarkeun, that they 


always opened their meeting houses to him. The 
English Quakers were upon the first seting anti sin- 
very committee which wag ever established; and im 
this country the !abors of their brethren were no 
less efficient, their zeal no less conspienous. ‘They 
took hold of the work like christian men, and lesteed 
of declaiming against mixturo with the world, ealled 
epon the world to juin them in their deeds of benevo- 
lence. The untiring and gelf sacrificing ators of 
the devoted Bexrzrt, the mild aod persuasive plead. 
ings of the gentle Wootman, and the startliog truths 
of the energetic but eccentric Lay,accomplished a grent 
work in the day to which these worthies ‘ived. But bow 
Ciff-rent isthe state of Society in America at the pres 
enttune, Tt has shut up Hs meeting houses agarnet 
the discussion of anti slavery truth, it hig bolted and 
barred their doors against the advucate of down trod- 
den humanity, and instead of being the anti slavery 
society which some of its members claimit is, 1 boa 
become a hindrance to the cause of emncipation 

Au Aati Slavery society, foraooth! Did not H.Clav 
—to their shame be it spoken—eulogize its member s 
from his place in the Senate Chamber, and commend 
them for their kind of anti-slavery action? What 
greater condemnation could be uttered? A man who 
has proved himself to be one of the most determined 
opponents of all effective anti slavery measures—anid 
has declared that he is opposed to all achemes of 
emancipation whether gradual or immediate, publicly 
signifies his approval of the anti slavery action of the 
Society of Friends; and its members feel compiimen- 
ted by it, and goand vote almost en masse for dim, 
unscrupulously mixing with the world in order to ele- 
vate him to the Presidential chair; and some of their 
older members grasp thathand which is red with the 
blood he has shed in duels, and sav to him, “God be 
with thee, Harry, and we will!” Ob, ‘iis shameful! 

The few who dare cal! the attention of their fellow 
members to the inconsistencies and guiliy practices of 
the majority, are denounced, persecuted, and in some 
cases ciisowned from membership. In order to shut out 
theee “troublers of [arael” from the camp, Monthly 
mectiogs and Quarterly meetings are laid down, and 
various other means tried, to check the utterance of 
the true Quaker. But free discussion may not bo 
stayed. As well attempt to restrain the upheavings 
of Etna, as to put down the epirit that is strung for 
the Truth. There are yet some noble laborers in tio 
Society, who tu the zeal and fearlessness of the an- 
cient Friend, unite the greater knowledge of a later 
period :=-men and women who feel for the cause of 


— 


ies 
RED cgain't the Americas tnd the veacc!s aré zo 
ng offinmed ately to prevent being set zed.” 


the slave, axd who will ant be bonnd by Convention | We cetf@cly thunk their plece of muscr saa ada Whole eve, se shall aehe thers crwerdly Lexirgts. 


| , 13 
rules, by Society regulations, or Yearly Meeting ad jrably selected,—and the whole secac well exemp!itied 
vices. Theee are they who ere desimned ether in, oF |the Trivxz Law, There was the Court House to 


out of the Suciety, to doa great work. 


lrepresent the Civil law of this cation, the Meeting 


Do not the leaders of that Socioty feel that they | House to shadow forth the Divine law, and the Sol- 


must choose between repentanca and destruction, and 


\diers, whoappeared as the supporters of its Military 


that right speedily? [ave they not noted the signs | law; and without irreverence wesay, “T'1esr THREE 


of the times?—have they not watched the upheavings 
ot their organization, indicating by convulsive threes 
thata mighty power is at work benenth the surface? 
—are they not conscious of the warring of the ele. 





‘arg one!” Yes, they are one, and tho slave prong 
‘in his chains has fuunditso. {f he dares to give wing 


tothe noble aspirations of his nature, and peaceably 


or 


We howersr have information up to the 2 
five days later than the letter quoted above which tell: | 
a different story. ‘The New York Tribuse of Aug | 
ust 20th, says: | 

« We learn that a gentleman who arrived in this city | 
yesterday morning from New Orleans, which city he | 
left on the 11th inst. states that news had been receiv- 
ed at Mobile that the French brig of war Mercure 
had arrived at Pensacola from Mexico with dates to 





claitn his rights asa man, he is told that his enslave- 


ments around them, and do they not feel their utter | meat is an ordination of Providence—that it isin con. | 


inability to ride on the whirlwind which is sweeping | formity with the Divinelaw. And then his tyrants go 
toward them, and to direct the storm that is becoming | and sit down in their Legislative Halls,and most im- 


more and more terrific. Let them be aroused, the 
people are coming! Let them learn wisdom from 
the past! Let them be instructed by the scenes in 
which they were themselves recently actors, and not 
allempt to establish over others a despotism whose 
cuains they would themselves spurn. If they would 
save their society from disruption, let them bear, in 
deed and word, a faithfal testimony against the oppres- 
sion inthe land, and refuse longer to strike bands 
‘with thuse who make merchandise of God's image. 
and sell man {or gold. 


Court Week---Muster Day. 

Our village seems still and quiet now, to what if 
did a week ago. We had then all sorts of sights and 
sounds, and every thing so mixed up as to make con- 
fusion worse confounded; presenting altogether when 
Judge, Jury, Soldiers, and Spectators arrived, a scene 
as neisy and exhiliarating as that described in the 
nursery thyme, 

thark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
For strangers have come to town; 
Tiere’s some in rags, and some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns.” 

The Judge and Jury came to try the little rogues, 
who were not strong or skilful enough to break through 
the meshes of tue law, and also to grant or refuse |i- 
We 


don't know how many licenses were granted or how 


censes to rumse!lers and ether hotel keepers. 
many refused. We hope that every applicant who 
was not @ temperance man was dismissed without 
one, for liquor shops-~whether low groggeries or fash 
ionable hotels--are a curse to the community in which 
they are located; and beside, ram barrels are an un- 
steady foundation upon which to build the Anti 


Slavery cause, or any other cause of moral reforn.. 


Htion- 
His'"moral perceptions are too dim to permit 


No man who is a slave. 
ist, 
him to see our enterprise in all its glcrious beauty, 
and his intellect too much muddled, to suffer him to 
become an intelligent defender of Freedom, 

We don't know how miny prisoners were tried, 
nor for what crimes they were arraigned, but we will 
risk our reputation for veracity, that if there were 
any borse thieves among them, they were more dark 
ly scowled upon, and more severely punished, than if, 
tinder the name and in the person of Henry Clay or 
James K. Polk, they had stolen both horse and rider. 
“One murder makes a villain, millions a tero,” 
and by parity of reasoning, it is vile and criminal 
to steal a horse only, but honorable and praiseworthy 
to take both horse and rider. In this country, 

“Tis theft te rota hen-roost of a hen; 
But they who plunder God’s afflicted poor, 
And bolt and bar the captives prison door, 
Are christians all, and honorable men.”’ 


The Judge and Jury came to prepare the way for 
the execution of the laws; and the soldicty came to 
prepare themselves to execute their fellow men. 

We are 80 constructed physically end mentally, 
that we must laugh at what is ridiculous; and really 
such playing at soldiers--when we forget the mur 
derous abstract principle upon which these military 
musters are based--is one of the most ridiculous 
things upon earth. The morning of the 2lst was 
ushered in--we were going to say, by sounds of mu 
tic, but it would be a libel upon all sweet sounds to 
call such discord music; it was rather 


“As if a squeaking fife should strive 
To drown a cracked bassoon.” 


The soldiers had come, and every boy in town 
knew it. At an early hour, they hastened to their va- 
rious places of rendezvous, and had Falstaff been there 
le would have rejoiced exceedingly over them, as 
men after his own heart. If variety be the spice of 
life, as the poet tells us, none could complain that 
these soldiers were not highly epieed, fora greater 
variety than their uniform presented, human eyes 
seldom behold. ‘The only uniformity we could per 
ceive in their dress was, that every man was unifoim 
ly unlike his neighbor. After mustering their forces 
upon the Public Square, and making sundry maneu- 
verscharacterized as was the Dutchgirl’s dancing 
‘more for strong than handsome,” but nevertheless 
infinitely to the gratification of some overgrown as 
well as undergroun boys, they performed the great 
feat of the day—a feat which was also performed on 
a certain time by a certain monarch, and recorded io 
the following poetical tines, 

“The king of France with twenty thousand men, 
Marched up a hil! and then marched dows »gain.” 


_piousty enact, “he is hereby declared to be a slave;” 


and that is Civil law, and the Chaplain makes a pray- 
er over it, and his Amen! is as long as the purse which 
is given him for his pious labor. Although thy slave 
13 told thatthe Divine law which our Clergy teach 
| sanctions his enslavement, yet he knovvs that his rob- 
bery is wrong; and althoagh the Civil law declares it 
to be just, he feels that that law is a lie; he strives to 
obtain the rights his God gave him, by an appeal to 
furce, but he is crushed by the strong arm of brute 
strength, and that is Military law. We repeat 1 
“Tusk THREE ARE cNE!” The slave koows it to be 
so; and as his life’s blood 1s gurgling out upon the soil 
which his tears bad before moistened, as he feels the 
cold steel in his quivering heart doing its pledged 
work, be understands that that steel is a just represen- 
tation of the three fold power of this nation, of the 
Triune God whom the people worship—of their Mili. 
tary, Civil, and Divine Law! 

Had War been divested of all its “pomp and glori- 
ous circumstance,” mankind would not have been so 
| cursed wath it,but the sword is entwined with a wreath 
of flowers, and the system has been enveloped in much 
| that is beautivul end attracttve. The waving of ban- 
nery—the nodding of plumes—the glancing of bright 
s'eel—the tasteful dress—the uniformity of motion, 
thousands moving as one—the multitudinovs gathering 
—the swelling strains of martial music, all these, in 
themselves are altractive to most minds. But these 
things to be attractive, and therefore huriful by their 
connection with the system of War, must possess the 
genuine quality of beauty, and not be migerable at- 
tempts at imitation, as were the effurts of the troops 
we saw. 

Country places—and we rejoice to say it—are not 
fitted for this military display which is a curse to our 
cities and larger towns, nor are the people fiited to be- 
come mere military automatons, They look as uncom- 





tortable and as much out of place in such costume, as 
would a Quaker in a court suit, or a dairy maid in the 
trappings ofa Dutchess. We don*tknow but we shal! 
offend some over sensative minds by our plain talk, 
We would like however toask these trainers a few 
questions. Does not your every day coat {eel more 
comfortable than your military dress? Are not your 
services more valuable, is got your occupation more 
dignified when driving your team, or guiding your ox. 
en, than when marching up end downa dusty street 
under the command of a Corporal or Captain, stared 
at by those who think the exhibition a ridicalous one, 
and followed by a troop of noisy children? Are you not 
more in the line of your duty asa christianand a man, 
when tlling your farm and taking care of your fami- 
lv, thanin learning the art of killing your brother? 
Friehds, this going to trainings, this attending of mili- 
tary mustera 13 a bad business. It is wicked in itself 
to learn the art of war, and by it you are furnishing to 
the Southerner strength to hold his slaves, for it is by 
the power of the North, acting in part through this 
military organization, thatho is enabled to retain his 
cruel grasp. ‘The Editor of the Maryville Jotelligen- 
|cer,a Tennessee paper, declares, “That to the non- 
slavcholding statzs, particularly, the South is indebt. 
ed fora permanent safeguard egainst insurrection.” 
And here vou have been training yourselves to shoot 
down the man who strives to win his freedom, toac- 
quire sufficient dextetrity to thrust your bayonet into 
his heart. You have been practising military maneu- 
vers in Order that vow may be better ab.e to do the 
bidding of the men who have imprisoned your fellow- 
citizens in Parkerburg Jail. Engage no more we be- 
seech you in such dishonoratile, such wicked bu- 
siness; but rather imitate the example of Him who 
came to establish peace on earth, anJ promote good 
will among mea. 








Mexico. 

As might be expected, there ate tumors of war 
having been declared aginst this nation by the Mexi- 
can government. A considerable portion of the U. 
S. troops have been ordered to the Texian frontiers or 
vicinity. We have stolena province, and now have 
to fight for its possession—-the common fate of thiev- 
ing braggadocios. Various reports are in circulation. 

The Jeffersonian quotes from a Vera Craz letter of 
the 22nd of July, recerved by a gentleman in New 
Orleans, which says, 


“| have to conclude thie letter ina hurry, as the 
news is justin town thet WAR HAS BEEN DECLA. 





the 27th July. Up to that date there HAD BREN Noj 
WAR DECLARED and he heard of no action of any kind 
on the sulject of the difficulties with this country.” 


The Pallatium. 


This paper, published tn New Lisbon, which buta 
littla while since fuund it impossible to pronounce the 
Shivboleth of Abolitionism, has been makiag some re- 
cent effurts to overcome the difficulty, but its pronun- | 
ciation has sucha strong Whig accent, such a politi. | 
cal twang, that the wayfaring abolitionist, though a 
tool, would not be deceived thereby. A politician 


j mans sho attacked a gick map, qua:l wih fear, and 
7th ult.ish 


* 


iow befora the yust rebuke of an awakening people. 


Frederick Douglass 

sft Boston aa the 16th inst., in the Steamer Cam 
broa tor Bngland. He will spend severa! months in 
Great Britain where 1(is hia desiga to lecture on Amer- 
ican Slavery, That he will be cordially received,therd 
18 no doubt, and his society will be courted by the very 
elite of the British people, an admission into whose 
circle would be vainly coveted by those Americans, 
who in this country would scorn to associate with a 
“nigger,” even so much asto ride in the same cabin 
or car, or dine with him ata public table. How those 
fellows would stare to seo him upon the same platform 
with O'Connell and Brougham, occupying a seat in 
Lady Byron's carriage, or enjoying a tete a tete with 
tae Date less of 3 itherla id, 

We are glad he has gone to Rurope? we want that 
tho people there should see for themselves what degra- 





may write or speak in oppositivn to slavery, but Abo- 
litionism is something, which as a pulitician, he knows 
nothing about. 

We perfectly understand you, neighbor! The} 
fall elections are drawing near, and you would like to | 
gull sorte of the abolitionists into voting with your | 
pro-slavery party under a proslavery Constitution. 
Yes, your pro-slavery party, for your great leader 
Henry Clay, has pudlicly declared, that neither the 
Whig or Democratic parties are Anti-Slavery, and 
that party which 1s oot for Anti Slavery, is oecessari- 
ly against it. 

Your trick hag been tried too often, it will not suc- 
ceed, 


Samuel Brooke. 


For the infurmation of the Editor of the Liberty 
Herald and “all others whom it may concern,” we 
will state that Samuel Brooke, one of the publish- 
ing committee of this paper, is the Samuel Brooke 
who was a Liberty party man. 


“How is this?” asks the Editor. We will tell 
him. Samuel is converted to the true faith, and the 
doctrine he formerly opposed he now advocates. Is 
there any thing strange inthis? Isit very remarka- 
ble that when a man desires to do right, and finds he 
is on the wrong side, that he should abandon it and 
take the opposite? We think not. 


Cassius M. Clay. 

Although it is pretty well understood tiat we do not 
regard Cassius M. Clay as an abolitionist occupying 
the true positior, but as one who opposes the institu- 
tion of slavery in a manner and by means which 
we utterly disapprove; yet as an honest foe to that ac: 
cursed system which has cast its blight, not only over 
Kentucky, but the entire Unton—asone who knows 
his rights and knowing dare maintain them—es 4 
brave man who fears not to beard the lion in hie den, 
and who is determined to uphold what he believes to 
be right, “come life or come death,” our entire sym- 
pathies are with him. And he who isthetrue friend 
of a Free Press, whether he be Whig, Democrat, Lib- 
erly party man,or Disunionist,will always stand by that 
piess whose liberty is attacked. 

Since the publication of the “True American, Ex- 
tra” which, together with some other matters of inier- 
est in connection with that paper we have transferred 
(0 our columns, further ir.telligence of the proceedings 
of the mob have been received. Atthe meeting which 
the ariicles referred to, mention as abdut to be held, a 
committee of sixty was appointed to enter the office of 
the American, pack up the type and press, and ship 
them to Cincinnati. This was done. None of the mob, 
except (he committee, were permitted to enter the office. 
The articles weré carefully packed under the superin- 
tendance of a competent person, and eent to Cincin- 
nati there to remain subject to the order of C. M. Clay, 
who in the meanwhile was lying upon a sick bed, as 
the cowards well knew. 

The more angel-like the Devil appears, the more 
dangerous he is, and the more carefully should we 
avoid him. The more gentlemanly a mob is, and the 
more regular its proceedings are, the more dangerous 
it ig to the cause of freedom, the more necessity is there 
for denouncing and exposing it, and the less excusable 
are its conductors. The man who strikes me in hot 
blood, or the mob that in quick anger destroys my 
prees and office, is more worthy of my ‘respect thao 
the villain who deliberately plots my murder, or the 
gentlemanly mob that while trampling under foot my 
dearest rights, is very careful to prevent my property 
being injured. All it asks is, that I shall submit to its 
cool and calculating tyranny, aod exercise my rights, 
onty go far os it sees fit to grant me the privilege. 

The Lexington mob was one of the most systematic 
and villanous attacks upon the freedom of the Press 
we ever read of, and wetrust that it will call fort!, 











\zuch a thunder peal of indignation throughout ¢he 


Jed beings they are, whom Americans bold as slaves, 
It is well for Douglass that his character for veracity 
is unquestionable, else would it be difficult for him to 
satisly our transatlantic brethren, that in America, he 
Was really heidas a piece of property. ‘They have 
even now 4 very mean opinion of our Christianity and 
Democracy, but whea they see what a noble being wo 
have endeavored to degrade to a level with the brute: 
when they sve one who possess2s intellect of a high 

order, talents of no mean character, kindly disposition, 
and amiable spirit;and when they learn th.tour Dem 

ocratic slave whips have left their marks upon his 
back, aad thatour nominal Christianity sanctioned 
the deed, they will tura from us with ineffable loath- 
ing and disgust, and brand us as a nation of hypocrites 
and infamous dastards. 


“The Branded Hand."! 


We plate on the first page of this week's paper, ant 
interesting account of Jonathan Walker, the Prisoner 
of Pensacola, On our fourth page will be found a 
poem in relation to his wrongs, from the pen of the 
Quaker poet, John G. Whittier. Some of our exchange 
ppers give a likeness of “:he Branded Hand,” which 
we would also gladly doif our means permitted. ‘hia 
“Coat of Arms of the United States,” as Walker calls 
it, ought to have copies of it multiplied indefiaitely , so 
that the peovle may fully understand this new device 
in Republican Heraldry, We sometimes use wafers 
with anti-slavery mottoes for sealing our letters, and 
we would suggest to some of our Eastern friends who 
have the proper faciliti¢s for so doing, whether they 
ought not to get out a new edition of wafer sheets, con- 
sisting of a neatemblazoning of our National Coat of 
Arms, accompanied by an appropriate motto such for 
instance os “So To att. SAMARATINS.” 


——————2 


Meetings at Salem and Mt. Pleasant. 

‘The agents of the Am. A. S,Society design hold- 
ing meetings at the above named places, during the 
Yearly Meeting weeks of both divisions of the Socie 
ty of Friends. 

Perhaps ail do not comprehend the design of these 
meetings. They are not intended particularly for the 
people of those places, but ate called with a 
special view and desire to benefit those who 
will be in attendance at the Yearly Meetings from 
diflerent parts of the country; ati opportunity which 
occurs but once a year, and which should not be suf+ 
fered to pass unimproved, 


_—-——_ eed 


Latest from Europe. 

The Hibernia arrived in Boston on the 18th, bring: 
ing advices to the 4th instant. 

Mr. M’Lane, our new Minister to England, had 
arrivec, and was lodged at Thomas’ Hotel, Berkely 
Square. 

The Annexation of Texas to the United Siates has 
notat ali excited surprise. 

The price of American Cottons was rather tending 
downward, and the market closed heavily for all ce- 
scriptions, 

The wife of George Catlin, Esq., the celebrated 
painter acd delineator of Indian cus'oms, died in Par- 
ison the 30th ult. 

The British Government design taking vigorous 
measures to put an end to the Foreign Slave Trade 
upon the coast of Brazil, and the tneasures contem- 
plated, are punishing the traders uf pirates. 

Serious fears of a failure of the harvect now begin 
to be felt. The weather, at present, and for somo 
time past, has been far from favorable for the har- 
vest, and although the crops are generally described 
as good, vet they must severely suffer should the 
present weather continue. This already producing 
its effect—a demand for money, During the past 
week, the demand has so mych increased that dis- 
counts have beep raised 4 percent. The supply of 
grain at present im ‘ue country is limited, and « 
failure of tue eomixg crop would be a serious in- 
convenience. 

Letters (rom Rome state that the health of hie 
Holiness the Pope is such as tocauge very great 
alat.a, Hesuffers much from cancer in the nose 
with which he hag been for some time offlicied. The 
disease has been iatterly somewhat checked, but with- 
in the Inet few deys has again acquired freah vivicnce 
He is now nearly ©9 vears of ago 


es ae | 











BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Welcome home gain, brave seaman! with thy 
thoughtful brow and gray, 

And the old heroic spirit of our earlier, better day— 

With that front of calm endurance, on whose steady 
nerve, in vain, 

Pressed the iron of the prison, smote the fiery shafis 
of pain! 


Is the tyrant’s brand upon thee? Did the brutal cra- 
vens aim 

To make God’s truth thy falsehood, His holiest work 
thy shame? 

When all blood quenched, from the torture the iron 
was withdrawn, | 

How laughed their evil angel the boiled fools to scora! 





They change to wrong, the duty which God hath} 
written out | 


‘On the great heart of humanity too legible for doubt! 


They, the loathsome moral lepers, blotched from fuot- 
sole up to crown, 
Give to shame what God hath given uote hover aad | 
resown! 


Why, that brand is highest honor!—than its traces 
never yet 


Upon old armorial hatchments was a prouder blazon | 


set 

And thy unbora generations as they crown our rocky 
strand, 

Shall tell with pride the story of their father’s sRaND- 
‘=D wand! 


As the templar home was weicomed, bearing back 
from Syrian wars 

The scar of Arab lances, and of Paynim scimetars, 

The pallor of the prison and the shackle’s crimson 
span, 

So we en thee, so we grect thee, truest friend of 
God aud man! 


He suffered for the ransom of the dear Redcemer’s 
grave, 

Thou for bis living prosence in the bound and bieed 
ing slave; 

He for a soil no longer by the-fect of angels tred, 

Thou for the true Shechinah, the presect home of 
God! 


For, while the jurist sitting with the slave whip o’er 
him swung, 

From the tortured truths of freedom the lie of slavery 
wrung, 

And the solemn:priest to Moloch, on each ‘God-desert- 
ed shrine, 


t 
Broke the bondman’s heart for bread, poured the , 


bondmau’s blood for wine— 
While the multitude in blindness to a far off Saviour 


knelt, ia -s 

And spurned, the while, the temple where a present 
Saviour dwelt; 

Thou beheld’st Him in the task-field, m the prison 
shadows dim, 

And thy mercy tothe bondman, it was mercy unto 
flim! 


In thy lone und long night watches, sky above and 
wave below, 

Thou did’st learn a higher wisdom than the babbling 
schoolmen know ; : 

God’s stars and silence taught theo as His angels only 
can, 

That, the one, sole sacred thing beneath the cope of 
heaven is man! 


That, he who treads profanely on the scrolls of law 


and creed, 

In the depth of God’s great goodness may find mercy 
in his need; 

But woe toe him who crushes the SOUL with chain 
and rod, 

And herds with lower natures the awful form of God! 


u 
‘Then lift that manly right hand, bold ploughman of 


the wave! 

Its branded palm shall prophecy “SALVATION To THE 
Stave!” 

Hold up its fire-wrought language, that whoso reads 
may feel 

His heart swell strong withic him, his sinews change 
to steel. 

Hod it up before our sunshine, up against our north- 
ero air-- 

Ho! men of Massachusets, for the love of God, look 
there! 

Tako it henceforth for your standard—like the Bruce’s 
heart of yore, 

In the dark strife closing round ye, let that hand be 
seen before! 

And the tyrants of tho slave land shall tremble at 


that sign, 
When it points its ‘finger Southward along the Puritan 


line: 

‘Woo to the state’s gorged Jeechos, and the church's 
locust band, 

‘When they look from slavery’s ramparts on the com- 
ing of that ‘hance! 


The Forget Me Not. 





FROM THE GERMAN OF MUCHLER, 





Silent o'er the fountain gleaming, 
In tho silvery moonlight hour, 
Bright and beautious in its seeming, 
Waves a friendly fragile flower. 
Never let it be mistaken ; 

Blue—as heaven's own blessed eye, 
By no envious clouds o’ertaken 
When it laughs through all the sky. 
Flowers of heaven's divinest hue! 


Consolation—hesven-epoken! , 
Loved one!—like the star of morning 
Are thins eyes—so mild and fair— 


Tanocence with light adorning 
Their pure radianceevery where ! 
Marden mind! attend my lay; 

Be this flow’ret ne’er forgot— 
Whispering through the far-away, 
“Oh, forget—forget me not!” 


Duty stern may bid us sever, 

Tears bedew our parted lot; 

Yet these fuwers shall murmur ever, 
“Ah, forget—forget me not!” 


List, beloved! what it saveth; 

List each blussom’s whispered sound! 
As us lowly head it layeth 

On the dew-besprinkled ground. 
Bethink each dew drop ia a tear, 

That brims its dark blue eyes; 
Remember—when you wander near— 
“Forget me not” it sighs! 





Miscellancous 


The Bride--A Sketch. 


Ema had wheeled the sofa in front of the fire, and 
Crarurs seated himself beside her, he was certainly 
a happy fellow. Alas, he had as yet only drunk the 
bubbles on thecup. E-nma looked lovely, for the glow 
of the warm coa!s of fire had given a bloom to her usu- 
ally pale cheek, which heightened the lustre of her 
dark eves. But there came a shade of thought over 
Emma’s brows, and her busband instantly remarked 
it. It is strange how soon husbands see clouds over 


their leige lady’s brows. [t was the first Charles ever 


saw there, and it-excited his tenderest inquiries. Was 
she unwellf did she wantanything? Emma _hesitat- 
ed, she blushed and looked. Charlee pressed to know 
what had cast such a shadow over her spirits. 

“I fear you will think me very si!ly—but Mary 
Frencu has been sitting with me this afternoon.” 

*Not that, certainly,” said he, smiling. 

“O!1 did not mean that, but you know we began 
to keep house early the same time, only she seat by 
Mr. Brent to New York for carpeting. Mary would 
have me walk down to Brent’s store this evening 
with her, aod he has brought two—and they are such 
loves!” 

Charles bit his lip. 

“Mary,” shecontiaued, “said you were doing a first 
rate business, and she was sure you would never let 
that odious wilton lav in your parlour, if you only saw 
that spendid Brussels—so rich, and so cheap —only 
seventy-five dollars.” 

Now, the ‘*udious wilton” had been selected by 
Churles’ mother, and presented to them, and the color 
deepened on his cheek, as his acimated bride cuntinu- 
ed: 


“Suppose we walk down to Brent’s nud look at 
it, there are only t:vo and it seems a pity not to secure 
” 


“Emma,” said Charles gravely, “you are mistaken 
if you suppese my business will justify exiravagance. 
It willbe ueelessto look at the carpet, as we have 
one which will answer very well, and it is perfectly 
new.” 

Emma’s vivacity fled, and she sat awkwardly pick. 
ing her nails. Charles felt embarrassed--he drew 
out his watch and put it back—whistled, and fically 
spying a periodical on Emma’stable; began to read 
aloud some beautiful verses. His voice was well ton- 
ed, and he’soon entered into the spirit of the author, 
and forgot his embarrassment; when looking into Em- 
ma’s eyes, how he was surprised, instead of the sym- 
pathetic feeling he expected to meet, to see her head 
bent on her hand, eviaent displeasure on her biow, 
and a tear trickling slowly down ber check, 

Charles was a sensible young man--l wish there 
were more of them-~and he reflected a moment and 
then said: 

“Emma, my love, get your bonnet and cloak on, 
and take a walk with me, if you please.” 

Emma looked as if she would like to pout a little 
longer, but Charles said “come,” with much serious 
gravity on hiz conntenance, and Emma thought prop- 
et to accede, and nothing doubting but that 1 wasto 
purchase the carpet, took his arm with a emile of tri- 


They crossed several streets in the direction of 
Brent’s, until they at last stood before the dour of a 
miserable tenement on a back street. 

“Where in the world are you taking me?” inquired 
Emma, shrinking back. 

Charles quietly led her forward, and lifting a latch, 
they stood io a liti!e room, around the grate of which 
three small children were hovering, closer and closer, 
asthe cold wiod swept through the crevices in the 
decayed walls. An emaciated being, whose shrunk 
features, sparkling eye, and flushed cheek epuke a 
deadiy consumption, lay on a wretched low bed, the 
slight covering of which was barely sufficient to keep 
her from freezing, while a spectral babe, whose black 
eyes looked unnaturally large from the extreme thin- 
ness, was endeavoring to draw sustenance from the 
dying mother. 

“How are you, Mrs. Wright?” quietly inquired 

r 

The woman feebly raised herself on herarm: “Is 
that you Mr. West? Ol how gladi am that youare 
come. Your mother ss 

“Has not been at home for a month, and the lady 
who promised her to look after you in her absence on- 
ly informed me today of your increased illoess.” 

“I have been very ill,” she faintly replied, sioking 
back on her straw bed. 

Emma drew near; she arranged the bed over the 
sufferer, but her heart was toofull tospeak. Charles 
observed it, and felt satisfied. 

“Is that beautiful girl your bride? I heard you 
you were married.” 

“Yes, and in my mother's absence she will see you 
do not suffer.” 

“Bless you, Charles West——bless you for the son of 
a good mother; may your young wife deserve you— 
and that is wishiog a good deal for her. You are 
very good to think of me,” said she looking at Emma, 
“and you are just married?’, 

Charles saw that Emma could not speak, and he 
hurried ber home, promising to send the poor woman 
coal that night. The moment they reachec home Em- 
ma burst into tears. 








“My dear Emma,” said Charles, soothingly, “I 
hope [ have not given you too severe a shock, It is 


sometimes salutary to look on the miseries of others, 
that we may properly appreciate vurown happiness. 
Here 1s a purse containing seventy-five dollars; you 
may spend it as you please.” 

It is needless to say that the “odious wilton” kept its 
place; and the shivering childeen of want were taught 
to bless the name of Emma Wesr and it formed the 
last articulate murmur on the lips of the dying suffer- 
er. 


_———_——__.__, 


Tue Power or Krnpness.— Hon. Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachus- 
etts, isengaged in a controversy with certain peda- 
gogues in the City of Notions on the question wheth- 
er corporesl punishment is either useful or necessary 
asa meansof securing proper discipline in School 
The Secretary telis the following story, which is a 
sufficient answer to all that we have eyer seen urged 
in favor of the ferule and switch: — 





“Ina town not thirty miles from Boston, a young 
lady, who aimed at the high standard of governing 
without furce, and had determined to five or Jie by 
her faith, went intoa school which was far below 
the average, in point of good order. Such were the 
gentleness and sweetness of her manners, and inter- 
course with her pupils, that, for a few days, there was 
nothing but harmony. Soon, however, some of the 
older pupils began to fall back into their former habits 
of inattention and mischief. This relapse she met 
with tender and earnest remonstrances, and by an 
increased manifestation of interest in them. But it 
was soon whispered among the transgressors that she 
would not punish, and this added at once to their con- 
fidence and their numbers. The obedient were se- 
duced into disobedience, and the whole school seemed 
rapidly resolving into anarchy. Near the close of 
one forenoon, when this state of things was approach- 
ing a crisis, the teacher suspended the regular exer- 
cises of the school, and made an appeal, individually, 
to ber insubordinate pupils. But, finding uo hope- 
giving response from their looks o: words, she return- 
ed to her seat, and bowed her head, and wept bitterly. 
When her paroxysm of grief bad subsided, she dis- 
missed the school for the morning. After intermis- 
sion she returned, resolving on one more effort, but 
anticipating, should that fail, the alternative of aban- 
doning the school. She found the pupils all in their 
seats. ‘Taking her own, she paused for a moment, 
to gain strength for her final appeal. At this junc- 
ture of indescribable pain, several of the ring leaders 
rose from their seats and approached her. ‘They said 


and particularly on their own, to ask pardon for what 


hearts which no blows could reach; and, from that 
hour, the school went on with a degree of intellectual 
improvement never known before; and, like the sweet 
accord of music, when every instrument has been 
attuned by a master’s hand, no jarring note ever af 
terwards arose to mar its perfect harmony.” 





Clerical Intemperance in Scotland. 


Heary C, Wright, who has been in Europe the last 
two or three years. It presents a melanchuly picture 
of beastly degradation in high places. 





“The following scene is but a specimen of the Scotch 
clergy:—I had lectured ina certain place, and was 
invited to the minister’s house to spend the night. An- 
other minister, who was at the meeting, was ivited to 
the house to sit an hour, and talk over American af 
fairs. Supper was soon set on the table. Four of us 
sat at the table--minister aud his wife, andthe other 
minister and myself. Eating done, and things remov- 
ed. Taen first, a small tea-kettle of hot water was 
set on, then tumblers, wine glasses, toddy spoons, and 
a bowl of sugar; then came onthe WHISKEY BOT. 
TLE. I was asked to compound some tuddy. ‘lam 
a tee-totaller,’ I said, ‘and asa matier of Christian 
priociple 1 never drink intoxicating liquor.’ ‘Vou 
won't object to our drinking? said ore. ‘I cannot, of 
course, (1 said,) control aman in hisown house; but 
I should like to converse with you about this drinking.’ 
So they began to compound the toddy, wife and all-- 
and we entered intoataik. ‘They sat there tippling 
till eleven o’clock, and till both the ministers were 
greatly influenced by the whiskey. Arnidst their tip- 
pling, one minister asked, ina very solemn tone of 
tippling gravity—‘How is Revicgion in America?’— 
‘Very poorly,’ I said, ‘though there are some symp- 
toms of convalescence in the anti-slavery, non resis 
tance, and TEE-TOTAL movements. Few men would 
there be recognized as Christian ministers who would 
drink whiskey toddy.’ At this they laughed and 
seemed amazed that ministers should forego the pleas. 
ares of the puoch bowl, in deference to the pnblic sen- 
tment. “They are obliged to, or starve—the people 
will not furnish them the cash to buy whiskey toddy.’ 
They could not understand how micisters could pray 
and preach without About 11 the minister 
said—*Now we shall have worship.’ So he read the 
Bible, aod we had what is called worshtp, and their 

were go swollen aad palsied with whiskey, and 
their brains so fuddled, that their worship was a tip- 
pling affair. This ie but a specimen of Scotch cler- 
gy and worship. There are noble exceptions. No 
wonder men become practical infidels under such 
guidance. The effects of the whiskey are stamped 
upon their noses and cheeks. Their faces become 
red and beacons. And these arethe tients of the 
world! ‘These are the spirituous guides of the people! 
My heart sickens at it. These toddy-drinking minis. 
ters will discourse about the atonement, about elec- 
tion, decrees, free grace, the Sabbath, and going to 
meeting, with great unction, But all in an abstract 
way—(except going to meeting!) They scarce ever 
touch upon the ical wickedness of the Church, 
the State or individuals. They consign Popery, infi 
delity, Sabbath-breaking, heresy, socialism, chartism, 
to bell, and whiskey toddy over their exploits! 
[hey let drive at abstract sins, aad preach up an ab- 





to her that they appeared on account of the school, | Institution for good and all. 


The extract we give below is taken from a letter of | vation without them. 


| From tie Herald of Freedom 
Andover Theological Seminary. 





BY PAKRER PILLSBURY. 





I write from under the droppings of the Theological 
Institution. —The grand depot of divinity for New Eng- 
land and the country.—Where ministers are manu- 
factured to order, and after the mos: approved patteras, 
—The world’s warehouse of Missionaries.—Where 
the Mexican Cathulic is abused for his absurd idea, 
that staveho'ding is an “inhumanity and outrage,” and 
“a defiance of all the laws of justice and bumanity.” 
Where the “benighted” Sovereign of Tunis is to took 
for a correction of his ridicu’ous notion that “the glory 
of mankind, and to distinguish them from the brute 
creation’ require the total extinction of slavery through- 
out his dominions. ~ A Mahometan mistake of his, to 
be corrected by, American Christianity.—Where In- 
fant Baptism and lofant Stealing are both cardinal 
graces,—and opposition to either 1s a heresy.— Where 
the enslavement of men, angels, and God Almighty is 
“no violation of the Christian faith”--Where the 
pi lygamy of Abraham, the fornication and incest of a 
patriarch, the murder and adultery of David, and Sol- 
omon’s seraylio of a thousand women, all find apology 
and the men beld before the world as inimitable pat- 
terns of wisdom, piety, and faith.—Where the Suve- 
reign of the Universe is a “mancf ware-a ‘god of 
battles” —delighting to sonff the steam that comes cur- 
ling to bis oostrils from the gashed veing of a hundred 
thousand of his murdered, mangled children in the 
field of Waterloo.—Where the carnage and desola- 
tion among a thousand tribesuof American Indians by 
baptized, bible-believing barbarians, ts a virtuous ful- 
fiiment of inspired prophecy. 

They call this Seminary the “*Schvol of the Proph- 
ets.” Well named, if they mean, such “prophets” as 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel came to denounce and rebuke. 

1 remember wuen I wasa prisoner here, we used 
io our pious pride to call the hill on which the Sem:- 
nary stands, “the Lill of Zion,” and “Mount Zon.” 
It seemed to me then, in reality, more like the moun. 
tains of Gilboa under the curse of the poetic mourner 
of Saul and Jonathan. } may well say I was a pris- 
oner there. J asked in the most courteous and chris- 
tian manner to be dismissed for a time, to perform an 
anti-slavery agency. Several had just gone for vart- 
ous other purposes. But my answer was a magis erial 
—No, accompanied by the admonition to beware of 
the Anti Slavery cause, as | would hope to succeed 11 
the ministry. ‘Then I asked to be discharged trom the 
I met a simitar answer, 
with more sulemnn and frightful intimations about the 


they had done, to express their sorrow for the pain difficulty of getting parishes under certain circumstan- 
they caused her, and to promise, in behalf of all,|ces!! Bur, said 1, you have just dischargea Juhn A. 
that her wishes should thereafier be cordially obeyed, | Collins from my class fora similar purpose. Yes, 
Her genuine sorrow had touched a spot in their| they said, and we were glad to be rid of him. Col- 


lins was at that time perfectly Orthodux—-but was a 
troubler of our Israel, espectnily on our town-meeting 
days, by his anu slavery. I escaped, a fugitive, and 
am free, 

=~ “eemstance. The number of 
studenis is graduatly diminishing. Slavery will be 
abolished as we underinine these sanctified shambels 
of sacerdota! sorcery. And the spell is broken. The 
people dare to be born, baptized, married and buried, 
without a priest. And thev will soon risk their sal- 
And thea there may be hope 
that they may be saved. 


Wurcn are Barnartans?—Lieut Greenwood, in 
his “Campaign in Atfgbaoisian,” spyaks with horror 
of *Affgian ferocity,” and relates an illustrative an- 
ecdote. A Kyberce boy, aged six years, was observ- 
ed by a Briush soldier handling a large knife, and en- 
det voring to hack off the head of a dead colored ser 
geant, for his private amusement. “There is a fero- 
city about thess Affyhans,” observed the tender heart- 
ed lieu‘enant, “which they seem to imbibe with their 
mother's milk.” And then to show our superiority 
over the barbarous tribes of Asia, he adlds:-—“The 
young urchin was so completely absorbed in his sav- 
age task, that he heeded notthe approach of the sol. 
dier, who coolly took him on hisjbayonet and threw 
him over the cliff!”  Adanrable manifestations of 
European refinement! Under such instrvciors the 
Affghans can hardly fail to become civilized !--Gates 
head (Eng ) Observer. 





A just senTImENT.~-" Whatever we see of Goon, 
we should dare tu sustain, without stopping to inquire 
whether it “bear the image and superscription of Cx 
sar,” or not. Whatever we seeof wrone we shozld 
ery out against; whether it be in low places, or high 
places— whether it be the pilfering hen-roosts, or plun- 
dering cradles; whether it be of robbing 8 manof his 
purse or of himself; whether it be chaining the limbs, 
or crushing the soul; whether it be making a woman 
& toy or a chattel; whether it be flattering or flogging 
her; whether it be raising and dragging her away in 
chains to the south-western market, or ruinously 
training her woder the forced culture of our fashiona- 
ble boarding schools, and drawing rooms, for the 
Home marker. 
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War.—Ii has been estimated by Dr.'Thos. Dick, 
that since the creation of the world, fourteen thoua- 
and millions of beings had fallen in the battles which 
man had waged against his fellow creature—man! 
If the forefingers only of these beings were to be laid 
iG @ straight line they would reach more than six 
thousand miles beyond the moon. 





Love.—There is a love that is stronger than 
death, and deeper than life; for whose sake, sacrifice 
is light; ay, even unfelt. It isa love, which, born of 
the pure and fresh feelings of youth, grows with your 
growth and strengthens with your strength; a love 
which would give sweetness toa palaceacd glory to 
a cottage; alove prepared to suffer, endure, and yet 
suffice unto its own happiness; tried by time, by doubt, 
even by despair, yet living on; the heart’s dearest 








stract religion. 1 wish the peuple would pay them in| hope, and life's dearest tie. 
ABSTRACTIONS. They would soon come to un- — 
derstand the valuo of abstractions. \ John Frost, Printer. 





